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1. ]* his speech before the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation on December 28, President Roosevelt 
sade What is probably his most important state- 
the ment on foreign policy since taking office. Supple- 
the 1enting Woodrow Wilson’s declaration that the 
the 'nited States would never seek an additional foot 
the Sof territory by conquest, President Roosevelt de- 
This “@elared that “the definite policy of the United States 
de- “from now on is one opposed to armed interven- 
was “@tion.”” The maintenance of constitutional govern- 
lree rent in other countries was not an obligation de- 
ew: ‘olving on the United States alone. “It is only if 
e t and when the failure of orderly processes affects 
rup- he other nations of the continent that it becomes 
heir concern; and the point to stress is that in 
pted such an event it becomes the joint concern of a 
the vhole continent in which we are all neighbors.” 
1 by 9 This declaration against armed intervention ex- 
y an Sgrept under the auspices of the American commun- 
the @ity supplemented Secretary Hull’s acceptance of 
and. A non-intervention declaration at the Montevideo 
the ‘onference on December 19. Asa result of these 
to 3 “statements and other evidences of a changed pol- 
duc- cy, President Roosevelt may be right in saying 
ally, “What “a better state of feeling among the neighbor 
ities “Qations of North and Central and South America 
10ld- “@xXists today than at any time within a generation.” 
ange The declaration against armed intervention is 
s, of sa@mportant also in relation to the Orient. No long- 
te of “ager can the Japanese defend their recent policy in 
‘ther Me lanchuria on the ground that it is identical with 
ation merican policy in the Caribbean. The Presi- 
S as ent’s speech has cut the ground from under the 
tates so-called Japanese Monroe Doctrine, and thereby 
t be ™elarified the meaning of the anti-war pact. 
S Equally significant was the President’s defense 
: bf the world peace system. Adopting a distinc- 
a he used by Woodrow Wilson, the President de- 
prem ared that “the blame for the danger to world 
ar. | gpeace lies not in the world population, but in the 
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political leaders... .” President Wilson’s appeal 


at Paris had meant little to many of the states- 
men who drafted the Treaty of Versailles. “Poli- 
tical profit, personal prestige, national aggrandize- 
ment attended the birth of the League of Nations 
and handicapped it from its infancy.... Never- 
theless, through the League directly, or through 
its guiding motives indirectly, the states of the 
world have groped forward to find something bet- 
ter than the old way of composing their differ- 
ences... The League of Nations... is a prop 
in the world peace structure.” Although the 
United States does not contemplate membership 
in the League, it is “cooperating more openly in 
the fuller utilization of the League of Nations 
machinery than ever before.” 


In the President’s opinion, 90 per cent of the 
people of the world are satisfied with existing 
boundaries and willing to reduce armaments, pro- 
vided other nations will do so. But the fear re- 
mains that the other 10 per cent of the peoples of 
the world “may go along with a leadership which 
seeks territorial at the exnense of 
neighbors .... If this 10 per cent can be per- 
suaded by the other 90 per cent to do their own 
thinking and not be led, we will have practical 
peace, permanent peace, real peace throughout the 
world.” 

Although this effort to separate the sheep from 
the goats may be a little too simple, the address 
as a whole takes on particular significance when 
one recalls that in February 1932 Mr. Roosevelt, 
as Governor of New York, made an attack on the 
League of Nations in a speech before the New 
York State Grange.* Owing to the nationalist 
possibilities of the NRA and the chaotic world 
situation, it would have been easy for the Presi- 
dent in the present address to have declared that 
since the world had deserted Wilsonian principles 
the United States would wash its hands of peace 


exnansion 


*“Party Platforms and Foreign Policy,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
July 8, 1932. 


















machinery and adopt a policy of isolation. Far 
from taking this line, the President throws the 
weight of this country in favor of the collective 
peace system. He does so at the very time when 
Fascist Italy, Hitlerized Germany and militarized 
Japan are attempting to revive the discredited 
system of power-politics,** and undermine Geneva 
principles. 






The day before the President’s speech, Joseph 
Stalin stated in an interview with Walter Duranty 
of the New York Times that “despite the German 
and Japanese exit from the League—or perhaps 
because of it—-the League may well become a 
brake to retard or hamper military action .... 
If that then we are not against the 
League.” It is a tribute to the validity of the 
League system that in this time of stress both 
Soviet Russia and the United States, neither of 
whom have joined the League, should rally to its 
defense. The President’s address has revived the 
hope of many in the possibility of international 
cooperation. The task still remains, however, of 
converting the President’s words into deeds. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
The Reichstag Fire Trial 

The conviction of Marinus van der Lubbe, self- 
confessed incendiary of the German Reichstag, 
and the acquittal of the four Communists charged 
as his accomplices may be regarded as an act of 
exemplary courave on the part of the justices of 
the Reich Supreme Court. The outcome of the 
trial is the more impressive when it is recalled 
that the “coordinated” German press had con- 
sistently fulminated against all the defendants 
during the course of the hearings and had seemed 
to regard their conviction as an accomplished fact. 
Moreover, statements of prominent Nazi leaders 
—particularly General Goerine—on the witness 
stand had left little hope that the judges’ decision 
would be made on the basis of testimony brought 
out during the trial. Whether or not the “mock 
trial” held by an impartial committee of noted 
foreign jurists in London was a wise or proper 
move, the findings of the London commission ap- 
parently had great influence on the decision. Al- 
most as much energy was expended by Nazi lead- 
ers in attempting to disprove the statements of 
the London commission in regard to their com- 
plicity as in securing the conviction of the men 
on trial. The German judges seemingly felt im- 
pelled to prove to the outside world that there is 
still justice in Nazi Germany. 
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from September 21 to December 23 and the court 
heard the testimony of some 250 witnesses. While 
it was obvious that much of this testimony was 
prejudiced if not actually perjured, little tangible 
evidence was forthcoming against the German 
Communist defendant, Torgler, and the three Bul- 
garian Communists. In his final plea, the Reich 
prosecutor asked for acquittal of the Bulgarians 
but demanded that Torgler be hanged because “if 
I add everything together I come to the conclu- 
sion that in some sort of fashion Torgler was an 
accomplice in the deed. What his participation 
was in detail the trial has not revealed.” 


The evidence against van der Lubbe seemed 
conclusive, and conviction after his confession 
was certain. His conduct during the course of 
the trial led many to doubt his sanity, however, 
and rumors that he had been drugged were cur- 
rent. The official statement made on the night of 
the fire that a Communist party membership card 
had been found in his pockets when he was ar- 
rested was disproved at the trial, although all at- 
tempts to link him to the Nazis failed. Never- 
theless, expert testimony which was accepted by 
the court showed that van der Lubbe could not 
possibly have started the fire single-handed, so 
that the affair remains shrouded in mystery. 


Whether or not the Nazis were directly respon- 
sible for the burning of the Reichstag, they made 
the fullest possible use of the crime to consolidate 
their control of the Reich. The fire started shortly 
after 9 p.m. on February 27 and, almost before 
the flames had been extinguished, warrants were 
issued and carried into effect for the imprison- 
ment of hundreds of Communists and Socialists. 
Early on the following morning the ler van der 
Lubbe, retroactively suspending the entire bill 
of rights in the Constitution, was published. This 
law has now been declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court. Thus, while innocent men have 
escaped the gallows, the unexplained crime itself 
has been exploited to the full. Moreover, the ac- 
quitted defendants are still being held in “‘protec- 
tive arrest,” and it remains to be seen whether 
they will be able to leave the country or whether 
General Goering’s threat to the Bulgarian, Dim- 
itroff, that he would “get” him after he left the 
custody of the court will be made good. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


The Experiment with Democracy in Central Europe, by 
A. J. Zurcher. New York, Cxford 
1933. $2.50 


University Press, 

A useful survey of the workings of democratic govern- 
ment in Germany and the 
the World War. 
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